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THE FUTURE OF THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 

Shall the traditional editorial page live or die? The 
crowd of news matter is daily becoming more keen, its 
demands for space hourly more exacting, and the time 
which the general reading public has to give to any- 
thing beyond the history of the day grows briefer every 
minute. In this age we are jostled and elbowed by facts, 
not platitudes ; besides, the readers of newspapers have 
long since begun to do their own thinking. They 
neither desire nor thank the editor of their daily news- 
paper to do this for them. These words are prefatory 
to what we are about to say in regard to the suggestive 
idea supplied by that successful Madrid journal, La 
Correspondencia. In our October number we printed a 
brief paragraph regarding that lively newspaper, but 
at a future time we shall recur to the subject of Spanish 
journalism. La Correspondencia is a newspaper without 
an editorial page. 

The future of the editorial article is to-day the burn- 
ing question in every great newspaper office in this 
land. Opinion is very much divided. Not a few of 
the brightest men in the profession to-day boldly de- 
clare that the editorial page is doomed. It is only 
necessary to point to the New York Herald and Sun, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Philadelphia Ledger, the 
Boston Herald, and a dozen other representative jour- 
nals of this country, to emphasize this assertion. In all 
of them editorial matter is restricted to one to three 
columns at most, where a full page was formerly al- 
lotted. That brilliant young Napoleon of Western 
journalism, John R. McLean, was the first prominent 
proprietor who had the courage to reiterate the dictum 
of James Gordon Bennett, Sr.: “ News, not comment, 
makes a journal great and popular.” To illustrate: 
The New York Tribune may be taken as the representa- 
tive of atype. Though our assertion may be a matter 
of dispute among its rivals, we shall assume that the 





Tribune’s editorial page is as well-written as any in this 
country. It is bold, aggressive, and able. Under 
Horace Greeley it may be conceded to have been the 
strength of the paper, but that admission is weakened 
by the fact that in those days nearly all readers of the 
Tribune believed that Mr. Greeley wrote every line in 
it. Yet we venture to say that, out of every hundred 
regular readers of the Zribune during the past forty 
years, ninety will recall Nathan D. Urner’s account of 
the burning of Barnum’s Museum, White and Rams- 
dell’s great capture of the Treaty of Washington, 
Handy’s surrender of the Virginius, or the famous de- 
spatch describing the battle of Gravelotte, during the 
Franco-Prussian war, to the exclusion of any single 
editorial article that has ever come under their eyes 
during almost half a century. What Jeffries cynically 
asked of American books can, with far more truth and 
with entire absence of scorn, be demanded, in a slightly 
changed form, regarding this feature of the newspaper 
of to-day—Who remembers an editorial article? Be- 
fore long Jeffries own words may be used—“‘ Who 
reads an” editorial? And then, what will the answer 
be? 

The present era is that of the special telegraphic cor- 
respondent and “the reportorial Macaulay.” This 
last expression was used as a slur upon the earnest, 
energetic man who now writes the local history from 
day to day; but it is true enough to adopt. The re- 
porter, in our opinion, can afford to smile and wait. 
Every evidence indicates that he is the coming man on 
the newspaper. Men like Joseph Howard, Jr., Amos 
J. Cummings, William Ralston Balch, A. E. Watrous, 
and Julian Ralph are to-day proud of the title of “ re- 
porter,” which ten years ago was thought to reflect 
doubtful credit. The day has passed forever in this 
country in which broken-down professional men can 
vault from the pulpit, the bar, or the doctor’s office into 
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The man 
whose place on a daily journal it is difficult to fill is no¢ 
the political or literary essayist, who can sit down in 


reportorial positions on good newspapers. 


the privacy of his office and pen an assault on an oppo- 
nent or a review of a book. The hero in an emergency 
is he who can jump into a carriage at midnight, speed 
to the scene of «a murder or a great disaster, gather all 
his incidents and names in a brief space of time, and 
write a clear narrative or descriptive account of what 
he has seen and heard before the paper “closes up.” 
The topic he handles will be the one uppermost in 
everybody’s mind on the following day, and his work 
must pass the crucial test of universal reading and 
comment, 

To descend to a more practical plane—and the sue- 
cessful journal is the one whose manager is a practical 
business man—the news article in question is the one 
that will sell the paper. Did an editorial article in any 
American journal ever add as many as a dozen extra 
We'd like to know. 

a etl 
WORSE THAN THE TULIP MANIA. 
The eraze of daily journalism to-day is illustration. 


sales to a single day’s issue? 


That young and sprightly penny paper, the New York 
Morning Journal, may be fairly charged with having 
developed this mania; but it has spread until many of 
the oldest and most resolute opponents of the mad pas- 
A year 
ago the New York Sun and Philadelphia 7imes were 


sion have been reduced into blind imitation. 


vowing that they would never yield to the epidemic, 
but even they have caught the contagion and are to-day 
decorated with cuts, like a prize-fighter’s face. So long 
as mere outline portraits are essayed, the typographic 
effect is only moderately bad; but when landscapes are 


introduced the effect is appalling. Only a few days ago, 
when a Philadelphia paper printed the faces of the 
local candidates for public office, Colonel Tobias, one of 
the jolly club men of the Quaker City, was so startled 
that he is reported to have “rung up” that journal and 
shouted over the telephone: “For Heaven’s sake, 


Friend Blank, kill your artist.” The Colonel, who 
personally defied the ancient and honorable City Troop, 
has not recovered from the shock which his nervous 
system sustained. 

About the best thing that can be said for the picture 
mania is that it opens a field for artistic talent, and sup- 
plies work for young men who might be giving the 
best years of their lives to desecrating works of nature 
and ancient art with patent-medicine inscriptions, It 
adds to the cost of producing the daily newspaper, 
however, and without any apparent material benefit to 
the readers. 





-° 
THE J. B. Lippincott Co. have just issued a new cata- 
logue of holiday goods freshly imported for the trade. 





JAMES McINTYRE FERGUSON. 

The death of James M. Ferguson in this city, No- 
vember 5, aged fifty-one years, has deprived the guild 
of printers and publishers in Philadelphia of one of 
its most valued, most upright, and most beloved mem- 
bers. There were few men in the vocation to which he 
belonged who commanded not simply so much of the 
respect of their associates, but also so much of their 
affection, His name was a synonym for probity in all 
the relations of business. His career was looked upon 
as a bright example of what energy and integrity can 
accomplish for the humblest worker in the craft. No 
narrow methods, no envious heart-burnings, no unfair- 
ness of competition, could ever be charged against him; - 
to the contrary, it was a pre-eminent trait in his cha- 
racter to feel an honest delight in the success of others, 
and in the daily routine of affairs he never missed an 
opportunity of performing the kindly offices of busi- 
ness fellowship. 

Of Irish birth, inheriting the blood of the soundest 
stock, Mr. Ferguson came to this country in 1847, when 
a boy of thirteen. In the company of such bright 
young intellects as John M. Carson, John Russell 
Young, and other youths who have since risen to dis- 
tinction as publishers and journalists, he acquired his 
knowledge of printing from that famous old master of 
the art, Wm. 5S. Young. Before he was out of his ap- 
prenticeship, he was entrusted by his employer with the 
publication of the Westminster Herald, at New Wil- 
mington, Pa., and at that place he took advantage of 
securing a two years’ course of study in the local acad- 
emy. Subsequently removing to Pittsburgh, he esta- 
blished there the United Presbyterian. Later on he 
came back to Philadelphia, purchased an interest in 
the Christian Instructor, started the Youth's Evangelist, 
and became associated with 8. A. George. When, in 
1879, after a partnership of nine years, that gentleman 
retired, George S. Ferguson, a brother, and H. J. Mur- 
dock, of Pittsburgh, succeeded to his place, and the 
firm has ever since been, and is now, known as Ferguson 
Brothers & Co. 

Mr. Ferguson was a man of warm and active tem- 
perament. All the best traits which it is common to 
ascribe to the Irish heart were developed in his nature. 
His energies were constantly stimulating him to the 
performance of some scheme of social or public benefi- 
cence. Among men of affairs in this city he was, for 
nearly a score of years, a conspicuous figure. It was 
due to his disinterested ambition that the Schuylkill 
Navy became what it is to-day—the foremost nautical 
organization in America, To the pride with which 
he helped to organize the great Bi-Centennial cele- 
bration of the foundation of Philadelphia can alone 
be attributed much of the success of that memorable 
event. Few citizens were more familiar with the needs 
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of our port. During the last twelve years of his life 


he served the city as a member of its Board of Port 
Wardens. The honorable zeal and fidelity with which 
he did his duty soon raised him to the place of Presi- 
dent of that body. 

His kind and cheerful disposition always gave him 
a place among manly men. He loved the tranquil 
pleasures of social companionship. In such clubs as 
the Hibernian, the Clover, and the Five O’Clock, he 
was deeply interested ; but there was another club of 
kindred nature which he may be said to have loved. 
He had given it the name of Stylus. 
president. 


He was its first 
Not a few of the struggling friends of his 
youth and younger manhood were among its members. 
When he passed away only its flowers were permitted 
to mingle their incense with those from the dear object 
of his home affections. 

Commodore Ferguson — for by that appellation it 
seemed most natural to call him—was more than ordi- 
narily distinguished for amiability of manner, charity 
in speech, and openness of hand. It would be difficult 
to find any one who can recall on his part any ex- 
pression of acerbity or vindictiveness. On the other 
hand, it was his practice to speak with magnanimity of 
those who did not always deserve his indulgence. It 
was out of and beyond his nature to do a small or 
selfish act. Without the slightest pretence, utterly de- 
void of artifice or affectation, he was truly a gentleman 
in the very best sense of that term; always, even when 
stricken on a bed of anguish, tender, courteous, gra- 
cious, and hospitable. It is not often that death causes so 
many real pangs as it did when it struck down a man 
who was ever true to the obligations of friendship, 
whose delight it was to do good, who was obedient to 
all the vital precepts of Christianity, and who was ever 

“Of soul sincere, 


In action faithful, and in honor clear.” 


Reheat eo Tete Mca! 
TITSWORTH—POTTER. 

At Plainfield, N. J.,on November 11, 1885, Mr. David 
E. Titsworth and Miss Nettie Potter were united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. Miss Potter that was is the 
daughter of Charles Potter, Esq., the well-known press- 
builder, and Mr. Titsworth has for a number of years 
been connected with the Potter Press Co., and has ably 
represented it, both in New York City and “on the 
road.” Such a union of character and worth must 
prove a happy one; and we simply voice the hopes of 
all who know the parties, in wishing for them a long 
and prosperous wedded career. 

eialicsdpilbetentdseacia 

Epwarp D. APPLETON, of the firm of D. Appleton 
& Co., says that the book business shows a decided im- 
provement, and that the prospects are good for the 
Winter trade. 





COLLECTING ELECTION RETURNS. 

The most difficult task of the newspaper press in 
connection with elections in the United States is pro- 
bably the rapid collection of election returns and their 
early announcement to the impatient crowds who 
throng the streets of our large cities on election nights. 
How the work is done in Philadelphia may be interest- 
ing, and perhaps profitable, to journalists elsewhere, 
and we therefore give in full the following letter of Mr. 
Joel Cook, of the Public Ledger, who superintended 
the work on the night of November 8, 1885: 

PHILADELPHIA, November 6, 1885. 
Hon. Wo. B. Smrru, Mayor of Philadelphia: 

DEAR Sitr:—Having had charge, on the night of the recent 
election. of the collection of the election returns for the morn- 
ing newspapers, I desire to testify to the good work done on 
that occasion by the police force of the city and the operators 
of the police and fire-alarm telegraph. The assistance of the 
police has been voluntarily given in this important service for 
several years, in collecting the division returns at the various 
voting places as soon as the vote is counted, and conveying 
them immediately to the district police station houses, where 
they are compiled by the reporters of the press, and then sent 
to the Central Station, at Fifth and Chestnut Streets, in the form 
of ward returns, by the police and fire-alarm telegraph. 

Upon last Tuesday night the police force covered the entire 
city, with its more than 720 voting districts scattered over a sur- 
face of 127 square miles. They secured the complete vote for 
every candidate in every election division; brought their re- 
turns to the various police stations, where they were compiled 
by the reporters, and the telegraph operators sent them to the 
Central Station. The polls did not close until seven o'clock, 
when the election officers began their counting; yet every 
division return had been collected before midnight, and every 
ward return had been delivered at the Central Station shortly 
after that hour. The performance of this duty within the short 
space of five hours after the closing of the polls, and after the 
policemen had been on continuous duty all day, shows a spirit 
of willingness and promptitude in doing this gratuitous and 
important work to which the press is glad to testify. Over 800 
officers and men of the police force and fire-alarm telegraph 
service were engaged in carrying out the details of this work, 
and about fifty reporters, clerks and messengers furnished by 
the morning papers did valuable service on the occasion in 
tabulating and distributing the aggregated returns. 

No city in the United States covers so large a surface as Phila- 
delphia; and in New York, where the polls close three hours 
earlier in the evening, the returns were not all collected when 
the morning papers had to go to press. 

Permit me, through you, on behalf of the Philadelphia As- 
sociated Press, to thank the police force and telegraph opera- 
tors for their important share in the excellent service done on 
election night. Very truly yours, JOEL COOK. 
a Fs Ses Sine 

JAMES H, ALEXANDER, manager of the Ledger Job 
Office, has been suggested as a proper appointment for 
the position of Public Printer. President Cleveland 
would do himself credit by appointing a gentleman of 
such ability and sterling worth to the position. We 


heartily endorse Mr. Alexander. 





a ooo 

THE Typographic Advertiser for “ Falltime ” is gotten 
up in its usual elegant manner. It contains an excel- 
lent portrait of the late Charles Wells, of the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry. 
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A TYPOGRAPHIC BI-CENTENNIAL. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is taking 
steps to celebrate, next month, the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the introduction of printing into the Mid- 
dle Colonies of America. A meeting will be held in 
the hall of the Society on the evening of December 11, 
at which Rev. George Dana Boardman will deliver an 
address. The following evening a dinner will be given 
at the same place, to which representatives from other 
cities of all the industries employed by the printing 
interest will be invited, The printers, publishers, type 
founders, booksellers, and papermakers of this city will 
be asked to take part in the exercises, in order that 
they may be made entirely worthy of the event to be 
commemorated. 

The early history of printing and its kindred or con- 
tributing arts bears frequent tribnte to the enterprise of 
Pennsylvania printers and business men in promoting 
the production of books, magazines, newspapers, and 
other periodicals. 

The Times suggests that it would be a fitting accom- 
paniment of this celebration if the Historical Society 
would hold, in connection with it, an exhibition of early- 
printed Pennsylvania books and other publications. Its 
own large collection is, of course, always to be seen; but 
there is no reason why the notable collections of private 
citizens should not be drawn upon to make an exhibit 
of the early publications of the Bradfords, Franklin, 
Zeimer, and those issued from Ephrata and other 
presses, which have so long been sought by libraries, 
societies, and private individuals. Such an exhibition 
would be sure to attract attention, and would fix the 
interest of many persons who are now indifferent to this 
element of our early history. 

wet ae 

PROBABLY for the first time in history, a Chinaman 
has gone to court for damages. Tom Lat and Ah 
Quong sued the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, on November 5, 
for $1,000 damages, for the publication of the suspicion 
that leprosy existed in their laundry. The modesty of 


the claim for damages is what astonishes us. 
—_ dl 


THE friends of John Russell Young will be gratified 
to learn that he is recovering from his recent serious 
illness. He is at the home of his sister, Mrs. Blakely, 
in this city, where he has resided since his return from 
China. 








oo: 


CapTaiIn Rosert J. Cook, of the Philadel phia Press 
who was assaulted with a hatchet by the negro porter, 


is convalescing, and expects to resume his duties soon. 


9 


THE Philadelphia North American and Evening Bul- 
letin have become Union offices. 
——__$_~@o 


BounpD volumes of the PRINTER’s CIRCULAR, $1.00. 





THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The Boston Type Founpry has issued a “ Revere” 
Script, which is similar in style to the “ Boston,” but 
with smaller lower-case letters. New and original de- 
signs are the “Milan” series and “Skinner” Script. 
The “Monaco” series is the favorite ‘Gothic Slope,” 
with small-caps substituted for lower-case. 


The CrncinnaTI TyPE Founpry has issued three 
new series—‘ Curlique,” “Card Line,” and “ Initial 
Black ;” and Our Occasional, its periodical, contains an 
unanswerable demonstration of the great advantages 
printers will reap from the adoption of the uniform 
Didot standard of type bodies. 


The Jounson Type Founpry, Philadelphia, has is- 
sued three new series — “Tinted,” ‘“ Culdee,” and 
“Crayon ”—and have added a smaller-faced lower-case 
to the “ Pencraft” series. 


The CENTRAL Type Founpry, of St. Louis, Mo. 
announces that it has opened extensive machine works 
in connection with the type foundry. 


FaRMER, Litre & Co., New York, have issued four 
new series—‘ York,” “Gem,” “Sterling,” and “ Idyl.’’ 


RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office during the 
month of November, 1885, is specially reported for the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor 
of American and foreign patents, 925 F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 

IssuE OF NOVEMBER 3, 1885. 

Machine for Making Type-Matrices. F. D. Maltby, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to the National Typographic 
Company of West Virginia. 

IssuE OF NOVEMBER 10, 1885. 

Printers’ Gauge-Clamp. J.J. Floyd, Boston, Mass. 

Printing-Machine Inking Apparatus. G. A. Wilson 
Broad Green, near Liverpool, England. 

Press for Printing on Boards. V. M. Lamb, Racine, 
Wis. 

Device for Giving Positive Motion to Sliders of Print- 
ing Presses. R. Miehle, Chicago, Ill. 

IssuE OF NOVEMBER 17, 1885. 

Device for Chromatic Printing. T. H. Lindley and F. 
M. Robinson, Lyons, Iowa. 

Printing-Machine Ink-Table. E. A. Warren, Brooklyn, 
| ee 





329,466, 


329,896- 
330,278 


330,243 


330,040 


330,719 


330,533 
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THE Sunday Morning Leader, an eight-page quarto, 
six columns to the page, was issued in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., on November 22, by E. F. Bogert and John 8. 
McGroarty, the publishers. It proposes to be “live, 
clean, and independent,” and with C. Ben. Johnson as 
managing editor, will doubtless prove to be so. The 
paper has an original engraved heading, is typographi- 
cally neat, and will prove a popular addition to the 
coal-region press. 
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SONG OF THE PRINTER. 
Forever bending over my KK, 

My life’s not filled with EE; 
Forever sticking to my stick, 

My labors never CC. 


To do what's right I make my rule; 
I mind my PP and QQ; 

I've got my faults, I will confess, 
Nor try them 2 X QQ. 

I loved a girl named Emmeline, 
My love for her was great ; 

An M among a thousand MM, 
None could her M U late. 


And when she said she did return 
My love, with a blushing grace, 
I printed on her lips a kiss, 
And did my love M ~—. 


ee ever nes 
GRAPHIC PROCESSES. 

Concerning the various methods of book illustration 
that are in practice, there is considerable public inte- 
rest; and in view of that interest, the following sum- 
mary is prepared of the principal processes in use in the 
United States. They may be divided convefiiently into 
two groups—those which give prints in many colors, 
and those that are limited to single-color results. In the 
first group are lithography, zine plate relief printing, 
and some photographie methods, such as artotypes and 
Bonnaudtypes. In the second group are included pho- 
to-engraving, wood engraving, steel engraving, etching. 
and the phototypic processes variously named alber- 
types, heliotypes, artotypes and phototypes. 
these processes have their respective merits ; all can be 
used for book illustration, provided that the information 
is acquired of how to use them, where to use them, and 
what are their various limitations. Only familiarity 
with their technical possibilities can determine these 
questions satisfactorily, and the attempt here will be 
to give but a general idea of their value for certain 
kinds of work, judging by the results to be attained by 
each. 


In selecting a process or processes for illustrating a 
book certain considerations always arise—the number of 
impressions, probable cost, and the character of the 
original sketch, drawing, or painting. 


In inverse ratio 
to the number of impressions should be the cost per 
single impression, and any process that does not come 
within this rule is practically of but little commercial 
value. In like manner the limitations upon the cha- 
racter of the original increase as facility is required in 
reproducing. That is to say, if the artist be given 
greater liberty with reference to colors, tints, tones and 
effects, the difficulty of reproduction increases and the 
consequent cost. These facts are well known to book- 
makers, and the chief aim of all improvements in pro- 
cess illustrations is to unite artistic freedom with 
mechanical cheapness. Cost, therefore, is a very fair 
scale on which to range the graphic process. 


All of 





Beginning with the polychrome group, the most ex- 
tensive by far is chromo-lithography, an invention of 
many years, and open to any who cares to practice it. 
Three hundred or more firms are engaged in it in this 
country alone. As to its usefulness, therefore, there is 
no question, though artistically very little is accom- 
plished through its means, except by a few houses— 
lithography, like printing, being seriously crippled by 
competitive prices and the absence of art motive. The 
cost of chromo-lithography is mainly in the engraving 
by hand of the original on stone, and the preparations for 
each additional color. The actual printing is not very 
much more costly than type printing, Lithography is 
not suitable for low-priced short editions of fine books 
where art is required, many colors being indispensable 
to good results. Its commercial usefulness is for edi- 
tions of a thousand or five thousand, where simple 
effects are sufficient and can be gained by the use of 
from two to six colors, 

When the edition exceeds this number lithography 
in six colors finds a serious rival in relief-plate printing. 
This involves about the same amount of work at first 
as lithography ; for, instead of an engraving being made 
on stone, it is made on a metal plate, other plates being 
made from this as a guide. Each color requires a sepa- 
rate plate, but the plates once made the printing can be 
done at less cost than in lithography. The Kate Greena- 
way books were printed in this fashion in London, but 
their copies were lithographed here. The difference 
was apparent. The London books had a bright, hard, 
sharp, clean look, but the American books were thick, 
soft and oily—a difference always perceptible between 
chromo-typography and chromo-lithography. For tint 
printing, sharp lines and clear effects chromo-typogra- 
phy has no superior among the graphic processes. St. 
Nicholas has printed several frontispieces in this man- 
ner, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad a number of 
advertising leaflets. The manner of cutting the plates 
for chromo-typography varies, and much will be done 
in the future to lessen this element of cost. One of the 
most successful methods is known as the wax process, 
which is admirably adapted to map work, or such work 
as the Kate Greenaway books. Besides chromo-litho- 
graphy and chromo-typography there is practically no- 
thing that comes within the polychrome group. Many 
attempts have been made, but none are conspicuously 
successful. All invoke the aid of photography, and in 
Paris one firm makes some exquisite reproductions in 
color by a process that it keeps secret. Here one esta- 
blishment makes ‘‘ photographs in color,” known as 
Bonnaudtypes, by photographing by means of an ordi- 
nary negative upon paper that has been washed with 
tints of color approximating the natural color of the 
object. In this process expense again is the chief ob 
stacle, each print requiring special handling. 
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Of the monochrome processes there seems to be no 
limit. Continuously experiments are in progress that 
seek to overcome specific difficulties, and many fortunes 
may yet be made by the lucky inventors of superior 
The oldest of them is wood engraving, 
which involves great expense in the making of the 
original block. 
ean be printed. 
adapted only to long editions of a hundred thousand or 


methods. 


This once made, however, any edition 
Therefore, fine wood engraving is 


For bad 
printing and short editions wood engraving has had its 
day. 


more, and where careful printing is found. 


Following wood engraving is steel engraving. 
This is costly, both in making the plate and in print- 
ing. With many it is a favorite method, owing to the 
sharpness and brightness of the lines; but as it never 
reproduces an artist’s original truthfully, it is not popu- 
lar with the artists, Etching, on the contrary, is grow- 
ing in popularity, and has the supreme recommendation 
of involving little cost on the plate itself, ¢. e., slight 
cost compared with the expense of a steel-plate or a 
woodcut. The main cost comes in the printing; but as 
a plate is soon worn down, etching is rarely attempted 
for editions exceeding five thousand, and seldom for 
those as large. It is strictly an artistic process of illus- 
tration, and has engrossed the attention of some of the 
greatest masters. 
cost come heliotypes, albertypes, artotypes, phototy pes, 
and heliogravures. These are followed, in turn, by 
photo-lithography and finally by photo-engraving.— 
American Stationer. 


; wre 
A SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY. 

The suicidal policy pursued by a class of business- 
men—and those connected with the printing fraternity 
have a full share of them—of preferring to reach their 
patrons and intending purchasers through their indi- 
vidual or special medium, instead of through a journal 
or series of journals devoted to the general interests of 
the trade, is one to which we have heretofore referred. 
Such “specialties” never have possessed and never will 
possess the same value as an advertising medium as a 
representative, well-circulated trade journal, and the 
reason is obvyious—they partake too much of the claim- 
all patent medicine character, and consequently lose the 
influence they would otherwise wield. The argument 
sometimes put forth that in advertising in trade jour- 


nals they are really helping to advertise the claims of 


rival firms is a boomerang, because other advertisers 
To all such 
hagglers we commend the following advice and testi- 


are doing the very same thing for them. 


mony of one of the most extensive advertisers in the 
country: “If what you say be strictly true, say it ina 
good journal. Its readers are intelligent, will appre- 
ciate a bargain, and of every such customer you make 


an advertiser. For forty-seven years nine-tenths of our 


As the next processes in the scale of 





advertising has been done on this plan, and of the whole 
expenditure all that we regret is contained in the other 
tenth.”— The Jnland Printer. 


VALUE OF CLEANLINESS. 
An old adage says that “cleanliness is next to godli- 


’ 


ness.” If these five words ever deserved to be applied 
with a fullness of significance, they certainly do in a 
printing house. From the proprietor down to the er- 
rand boy, all should unite in this godly virtue. It 
pays to enforce cleanliness, and costs nothing but a 
very little care; but how few recognize the fact! There 
is usually some one about the establishment who makes 

a point to besmirch or duff the work, yet I am glad 
to note that such a condition is not generally prevalent, 
and that there are at least some establishments that 
can refer with pride to their work as standing through- 
out on its own merits. Such establishments, great or 
small, are generally supplied with system, and you may 
rely on the proprietor being a practical manager, be he 
a mechanic*or not. Such a house you can safely en- 
trust with your work, for from the exhibition of the 
proof-sheet to the delivery of the job, everything is 
carefully scrutinized and executed correctly. How dif- 
ferent the There you 


“ 


good enough” establishment. 
find stress sometimes laid on a certain piece of work ; it 
must come out first class, or at least as good as so- 
and-so would do it. Artistic skill is brought into 
action, but usually the time for doing the work is very 
limited, the proprietor having kept the copy on file 
until the time for doing it has expired, or the time con- 
tracted for its performance is curtailed to the ufmost ; 
but it must be done by then, and then just the same. 
At its completion a proof is taken (in a rush) and sub- 
mitted to the proprietor, who during his inspection 
does not forget to handle it all over with thumbs—I 
make this word thumbs plural because the parties to 
whom I refer usually have more thumbs than ordinary 
mortals—at least one would judge so by the looks of 
the sheet after they get through with it. Then, as a 
rule, the fresh proof is folded one or more times, care- 


fully rubbing down the folds well so as to insure a posi- 
this 


tive offset. In condition it reaches the hands 
of the customer, who generally excuses the smirch on 
the ground of its only being a proof-sheet. But his 
job will look no better, unless, perchance, it be that 
such a proprietor employs clean and conscientious 
workmen. Generally this is not the case, for employers 
of this class usually measure the worth of their men 
with a yardstick—the more they can do in a day the 
better their quality. They do not stop to figure the an- 
nual losses on rejections and deductions on bills caused 
by defects in work, which could have been avoided by 
just a little care combined with cleanliness, My ex- 
perience has been that where the proprietor is one of 
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those who rely on the “good enough” principle, he 
usually gathers about him a class of employés who 
think that even a little worse than good enough will 
do, and thus the taste for the higher and more beautiful 
is illy cultivated, and drifting from bad to worse the 
establishment falls into the repute of being an old, 
dirty, slouch office, from which no clean job can be 
turned out. There is nothing more detestable to look 
upon, in my way of thinking, than a piece of work all 
besmirched by the careless hands of those who have had 
the handling of it; and to think that all of this is 
wholly unnecessary ; for, with a little judicious care, 
work can be delivered into the sanctum of a patron as 
well clean as dirty. Clean work always pays; it gives 
satisfaction; recommends itself; at times occasions spe- 
cial comment on the part of the customer, and is the 


legitimate and best means to induce the continuance of 


custom.—G. A. Lott, in the International Printer. 


biti 
TYPOGRAPHIC CUSTOMS. 

Different habits of England and the United States 
have resulted in a considerable change of vocabulary and 
of customs in all of the arts. When our country first be- 
came independent it had three millions of people to 
England’s eight or nine millions. The agriculture was 
widely different and had already resulted in new names 
or in altered significations of old words. Corn, which 
there means wheat, here means maize, and a thousand 
other words have equally suffered a change of meaning. 
Americans are less conservative, more willing to change, 
and less deterred by old customs. In the printing- 
offices of Great Britain even yet the capitals are at the 
top of the upper case, while the galley rests upon its 
lower edge; there also are the figures. 

While the greater improvements in printing in earlier 
years came from the mother country, as was to be ex- 
pected from her greater wealth and the greater amount 
of work done, we have fully kept pace with her in the 
past forty years. The cylinder press was used in Eng- 
land thirteen years before it was brought into service 
here, and composition balls and rollers ten years before; 
but the type-revolving press was American, and Craske 
invented stereotyping for newspapers years before it 
was used by the London Times. Endless rolls of paper 
to feed with and a thousand small inventions are ours. 
Necessarily names and practices have changed. 

If we look at the composing room, we find that our 
’ instead of by the “en;” 
our “substitutes” are their “ grass hands,” our “ slugs” 
their “ clumps,” and our “Agate ” their “ Ruby.” They 
have an elaborate system of apprenticeship, while we 
have none. Two weeks’ notice must be given there be- 
fore leaving, and the employer must give the same when 
curtailing his office. Here there is no law or custom 
upon the subject. Some establishments pay for holi- 


men measure by the “ em,’ 





days, while others do not. There is a wide difference 
in parts of the United States as to customs and in the 
unwritten rules of the trade. 

In lowa copy is numbered on the back instead of on 
“takes” on a daily newspaper 
are entered in a schedule-book, so that the copy-desk 


the front; in Boston 


knows where every portion of an article may be. There 
the side-heading in small-capitals is not followed with 
Philadel- 
phia a compositor must know, in addition to Webster’s 
or Worcester’s orthography, the style of spelling used by 


a dash, but simply with an em quadrat. In 


Johnson in the last century, for there are offices there 
which still adhere to the usages of our grandfathers.* 
There is no common custom in regard to the position in 
the case of the double letters, such as fi, fl, and ffi, 
where the j and apostrophe shall be placed. The “short 
and ” (&) is the most varied in its habitat, 


or 


The four 
favorite places are over the capital G, over the capital 
A, as laid in book offices, or under the capital V, as 
laid in newspaper, with the upper left-hand corner box 
in the lower case; but this by no means expresses the 
Almost every 
reader in the trade can name some new place, and it is 


variety of positions that it assumes. 


not saying too much to declare that at least twelve or 
thirteen localities are known to it, 
also a vagrant. 


The em dash is 
It has no permanent abiding place. 
As to the transposition of the comma and w, of the in- 
terrogation and exclamation points, and the hair-space, 
we have become used to them, and no longer pay 
attention to any change of position that they may as- 
sume, These are only a few of the alterations which 
custom in one place makes from that used in another, 
and there was, no doubt, reason in all at the beginning. 
—American Bookmaker. 


* With an intimate knowledge of Philadelphia printing of- 


fices, we “deny the allegation and defy the allegator.’’—Epb. 
CIRCULAR. 
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A SIMPLE recipe is given in L’ //lustration for making 
luminous paper. The composition consists of forty 
parts ordinary paper pulp, ten parts waters, ten parts 
phosphorescent powder, one part gelatine, and one 
part bichromate of potassa. The phosphorescent pow- 
der is composed of sulphides of calcium, barium and 
strontium, well ground and mixed together. The bi- 
chromate of potassa acting on the gelatine renders the 
paper, which is made in the ordinary way, impermeable’ 
by water. 

Oo Te Rema: Pe) OEE 

In the suit brought in the United States Circuit 
Court by R. Hoe & Co. for infringement of their patents 
by the use of the Kahler folder in the Bullock printing 
press used by the New York Herald, the damages to be 
awarded to R. Hoe & Co. were assessed by the Master 
in Chancery at six cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Little drops of printer's ink, 
A little type * displayed,” 
Make our merchant princes, 
And all their big parade. 
Little bits of stinginess 
Regarding printer’s ink, 
Bust the man of business, 
And make his credit sink. 

Srxry thousand books and pamphlets have been pub- 
lished by Congress since 1776. 

KinG Oscar II, of Sweden, is engaged upon an ex- 
tensive historical work, embracing events in Europe 
from 1864 to 1872. 

GEN. BEAUREGARD has entered into a contract with 
the North American Review to write a series of articles 
on the war between the States. 

Ix Milan, Italy, a school for compositors has been 
opened, with seventy-six students. They will be taught 
Italian, French, Latin, drawing, mathematics, and the 
theory and practice of composing. 

A LONDON woman earns a living by filling up worm- 
holes in old books, each leaf being separately and pa- 
tiently dealt with, the material being chewed or pulped 
and pressed into the hole. 
hole. 


The charge is sixpence a 


Many books have too great a width of back margin. 
A good rule is that a one inch inner margin takes a one 
and a half inch outer margin. This gives symmetry 
and permits new binding and retrimming of edges. It 
is easy to spoil the good looks of a good book by care- 
lessness in this respect. 

A WELL-REGULATED newspaper man must have faith 
in his woodpile, hope in a bright future, and charity 
that reaches out beyond delinquent subscribers. Faith, 
hope and charity comprise the most difficult tripartite 
alliance there is in this world to keep up with.— Baker 
City (Ore.) Sage Brush. 

The number of lines of Pica contained in ten inches 
vary from 60 to 61 in different foundries, from 67 to 71 
of Small Pica, 75 to 76 of Long Primer, 91 to 95 of 
Brevier, 100 to 107 of Minion, 120 to 122 of Nonpareil, 
and soon. These irregularities have no good ground 
for their existence beyond the desire of founders to pre- 
vent supplies from being elsewhere obtainable. It is 
often an inconvenience to printers and publishers. 


THE intelligent compositor came across the words: 
“Cricket on the Hearth.” With his usual perception, 
he saw that “cricket on the hearth” was nonsense. “Of 
course,” he thought, “it is impossible to play cricket 
on a hearth; evidently it should be heath. ‘Cricket on 
the heath’ means something.” He made the emenda- 
tion, and another gray hair was added to the editor’s 
whitening head.— Boston Transcript. 





EXPERIMENT has demonstrated that a spendid article 
of paper can be made from fibre obtained from banana 
skins. 

Ir is already apparent that there will be a deficit of 
nearly $7,000,000 in the postal revenues for the fiscal 
year, and the diminution in the number and amount of 
foreign money orders is quite marked. 

PAPER is made, in France, from hop vines, and it is 
claimed that the fibre secured is the best substitute for 
rags yet obtained, as it possesses great length, strength, 
flexibility and delicacy. Papermakers near hop-grow- 
ing districts should investigate this matter, for the vines 
are now a waste product. 


BALZAC has come into fashion again in Paris, and a 
small periodical—La Balzac—has appeared, each article 
being signed by some pseudonym from the novelist’s 
works. The thirteen contributors mutually promise to 
visit Balzac’s tomb each year on the anniversary of his 
death, and the object of their organ is to promote the 
erection of a handsome statue in Balzac’s native place 
—Tours. 

ANOTHER application of paper is to be noted, viz., 
its use as a substitute for wood in blocks or bars, 
whenever a knife is employed in a mechanical cutter. 
It is found valuable in paper-mills where an undercut- 
ter is used ; also in the cutting-blocks of envelope works, 
one outlasting a dozen wooden blocks. In its manu- 
facture sheets of paper are compressed by enormous 
force into blocks or bars harder than wood and far more 
durable. 


THE Patent Blatt describes a process, introduced by 
M. Rosenthal, of Frankfort, for making artificial litho- 
graphic stones. The ingredients consist simply of ce- 
ment. In the first place a sufficient quantity of finely 
ground cement is mixed with water, and allowed to 
harden in slabs, either in the open air or in an oven. 
When the cement has set, these slabs are wetted and 
heated until they crack in all directions; it is then re- 
duced to a fine powder and is well mixed with an equal 
quantity of fresh cement. This mixture, ina dry state, is 


put into strong cast-iron moulds and subjected to a pres- 


sure of from thirty to thirty-five atmospheres. A suffi- 
cient quantity of water is then introduced on one side of 
the mould, and is drawn through the mass of dry powder 
by means of a pump connected with the opposite side ; 
this water contains acertain quantity of finely powdered 
cement, which is thus caused to penetrate through the 
mass, expelling at the same time the air and cementing it 
firmly together. The artificial stone is subjected to 
further pressure. In this manner slabs of the required 
size can be formed economically. Carbonate of lime 
may be substituted for cement, in which case the stones 
are of a lighter color. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Warren (Pa.) Ledger has put in a new cylinder press. 

There is talk of a daily morning paper in Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot has reduced its price to two cents. 

The Nicetown (Philadelphia) Signal has resumed publication. 

Rev. A. Gurney has purchased the Daily Post, of Springfield, 
Til. 

The Whitehall (N. Y.) Republican office was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

New York City has a new German newspaper called the Eztra 
Blitter. 

I. H. Stone has sold the Athens (Ga.) Chronicle to H. H. 
Phinizy. 

Frank P. MacLennan is the new editor of the Topeka (Kan.) 
Journal. 

Alpheus A. Townsend has purchased the Onancock (Va.) 
Virginian. 

It is rumored that the New York Sun will be reduced in price 
to one cent. 

The Sunday Progress, of Lock Haven, Pa., has suspended 
publication. 

The Labor Union is the title of a weekly paper just started in 
New York City. 

The office of the Intelligencer, of Mexico, Mo., was destroyed 
by fire October 21. 

The “ Democrat Publishing Co.,"’ of Chicago, Il, has assigned 
to W. W. D’ Armand. 

Dr. I. H. Knowles has resumed control of the Breakwater 
Light, of Lewes, Del. 

The Coffee Pot Holder is the name of the leading paper pub- 
lished in Coffee Pot Springs, Idaho. 

On Sunday, November 1, the Sunday Republic, of this city, 
entered upon its nineteenth volume. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record has a handsome new dress in 
honor of its eighteenth anniversary. 

The Keystone Gazette has been started at Bellefonte, Pa., with 
Cassiday & Feidler as the publishers. 

The Lansdale (Pa.) Reporter entered upon its sixteenth 
volume with the issue of October 29. 

Russellville, Ky., has a new weekly called the Logan County 
Times. John B. Gaines is the publisher. 

W.H. Zeller has left the Reading (Pa.) Times to take editorial 
charge of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Leader. 

Martin & White, publishers of the Cactus, of Walsenburg, 
Col., have been succeeded by T. F. Martin. 

Woodward & Stone have succeeded A. E. Lewis as publishers 
of the Weekly Express, of Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Elisha B. Parsons, editor of the Bradford (Pa.) Argus, has 
been appointed postmaster of Towanda, Pa. 

The Sewing Machine News, of New York City, has been 
changed from a semi-monthly to a monthly. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Times has reduced its price from two cents 
to one cent a copy, without any reduction in size. 

The Cincinnati Sun has created another stir in the world of 
journalism by its sale to an anti-Sherman syndicate. 

Sullivan Brothers have, at Miller, Ga., started a newspaper 
called the Central Beacon. It is a five-column quarto. 

The Morning Star, a paper published by the Freewill Baptists, 
has been removed from Dover, N. H., to Boston, Mass. 

Another new and handsome illustrated journal is the Cincin- 
nati Graphic. It has a pretty tinted cover and sixteen pages of 
pictures and reading matter. We hope there is a place for it. 





The Williamsport (Pa.) Sunday Grit claims the largest circu- 
lation of any paper published in Central Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Pulitzer is the Mikado of the New York World, and 
John Cockerill is its Poo-Ba, or Lord High Everything Else. 

The Boston Globe blushingly confesses that it is about to erect 
a new building, which will be the most complete in the country. 


The Paragraph,of Warren, Pa., has changed hands, Hemp- 
stead & Truesdell having sold out. The new firm is Kelley & 
Tuohy. 

Miller & Tipton have started the Valley News at Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa. It is a five-column quarto, and is independent in 
politics. 

J.P. Hart, of Lititz, Pa., will start a monthly journal called 
the Lancaster County Advertiser, devoted to agriculture. educa- 
tion, religion and news. 


Wallace W. Johnson, formeriy of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, is now a resident of this city, and has charge of Frank Sid- 
dall’s business correspondence. 

The Warrensburg (Wis.) Journal-Democrat has been pur- 
chased by C. J. Hynes, late publisher of the Quincy (Il.) Herald, 
who reports business booming. 


The Newark (N.Y.) Union has changed hands, Frank H. Jones 
having sold out, on November 14, to H. H. Fisk, who has edited 
the paper for the past three years. 

Riegelsville, Pa., has a new paper, a seven-column quarto. 
Riegelsville Standard is the name, and it is published by Shrope 
& Cyphers. It is independent in politics. 

The Dallas (Tex.) Daily Herald and News have engaged a spe- 
cial car to deliver their papers along the line as far as Fort 
Worth. They pay $500 a month for the service. 

The Reading (Pa.) News has just completed the fifth year of 
its existence. It is under the editorial control of Jacob Weidel, 
who conducts it in the interest of Democratic principles. Wm. 
8. Ritter is the proprietor. 

In its successful support of an avowed protectionist, Timothy 
Campbell, for *“*Sunset’’ Cox’s late seat in Congress, the New 
York Daily Telegraph has vindicated its claims to the friendship 
of the American working man. 

The Weekly Guide is a sprightly newspaper published in the 
interest of the Falls of Schuylkill and Tioga (Philadelphia) in 
particular and humanity in general. It starts well on the road 
to perfection by coming out in pink. 

The Manayunk (Philadelphia) Sentinel celebrated the begin- 
ning of its twenty-first volume by appearing in a new dress. 
Under the editorship of Josephus Yeakel and F. A. Lovejoy it 
has become one of the most readable of oursuburban weeklies, 
and deserves the success it has attained, 

John R. McLean is said to have spent $37,000 of his own on 
the Ohio campaign. He is reported to be negotiating for the 
purchase of the Chicago Times, the St. Louis Republican, and a 
New York daily. Already his Cincinnati Enquirer is estimated 
to be the best paying newspaper property west of New York. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel observes, with a pertinency 
equally applicable elsewhere: “The fact that a Sunday paper of 
Milwaukee and the Chicago Tribune have published a portrait 
identically the same, one given as the likeness of ‘the gentle- 
manly burglar’ who called on some of our citizens last spring, 
and the other as a portrait of M. Clemenceau, the French 
leader, is a matter of no consequence.” 

The New York Sun declares that Congressman John McGlover, 
of St. Louis, has purchased a controlling interest in the Repub- 
lican, of that city; but, in a despatch under date of November 
6, to the New York Tribune, Gerard B. Allen, who controls two- 
thirds of the stock in the Republican, denies the story that the 
Eads syndicate, represented by Congressman McGlover, have 
purchased the paper. He says that it will take $1,000,000 to buy 
the paper. Mr. Allen ought to know, 
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RECORD OF LIBEL SUITS. 


W.H. Little, editor of the Erening Chronicle, of St. Louis, 
Mo., was, on November 5, found guilty of criminal libel, and 
sentenced to thirty days in jail and a fine of $150. He published 
an article charging Deputy-Coroner Hennessy with criminally 
assaulting a servant girl. 

George F. Ketcham and Charles W. Reinhard, editors of the 
Warwick (N. Y.) Dispatch, have been placed under bonds on the 
charge of libel. The plaintiff, who claims $10,000 damages, is 
Jennie H. Martin, of Deckertown, N. J. The Deckertown cor- 
respondent of the Dispatch wrote that Miss Martin had eloped 
with D. A. Eddy, a well-known resident of Yonkers, hence the 
suit for libel. 

Mayor Beaugrand, of Montreal, began criminal proceedings 
for libel, on November 6, against Le Monde and La Minerve, of 
that city, for the brutal attack upon him by those papers in 
connection with the arrest of Gagnon and the removal of his 
sick children to the Mount Royal Hospital. Mr. Geoffrion, the 
Mayor's counsel, says that two charges will be laid against the 
papers, one for personal libel at the instance of Mr. Beaugrand 
in his private capacity, and one in his capacity of Mayor. The 
latter will be for seditious libel and attempting to incite oppo- 
sition against the civic authorities. Warrants were issued 
against the editors of the papers named. Bail was accepted, 
and the cases will probably go before the Court of the Queen's 
Bench by consent of both parties. The counsel for the defence 
will include eminent members of the bar. Le Monde, the same 
afternoon, published another article calling the Mayor a cow- 
ard and defying him to his face. It accused him of violating 
the sanctity of a home and abducting the child by force. The 
article was more libellous than anything that had before ap- 
peared. As the Mayor is the editor of a rival French paper— 
La Patrie, there is, presumably, a display of personal ani- 
mosity in the matter. 

Ex-Member of Assembly Dr. John V. Robbins, of Fleming- 
ton, N. J.,on November 9 entered suit against Robert J. Kill- 
gore, editor of the Hunterdon County Democrat, of that place» 
for $10,000 damages for criminal libel. Bro. Killgore looks 
hearty and happy, notwithstanding. 

* 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. William Syckelmoore, a well-known printer, died at his 
residence, No. 624 South Sixteenth Street, in this city, Novem- 
ber 4, of tumor of the stomach. This disease first manifested 
itself last Spring, and resisted all efforts for its extinction. Mr. 
Syckelmoore had reached the age of sixty-eight years, and was 
exceedingly well known by reason of his long connection with 
the printing business and his prominence as a layman in the 
Baptist Church. He came to this country, with his wife, in 
early manhood, and went to the case as a compositor. He 
served in this capacity for years on the Inquirer, and in 1864, 
when the Evening Telegraph was projected, he organized its 
composing room, and remained the foreman of that department 
until 1874, when he retired to enter into the job printing busi- 
ness on his own account. Mr. Syckelmoore’s first location in 
the printing business was on Minor Street below Sixth, and he 
was exceedingly fortunate. He subsequently removed to No. 
1420 Chestnut Street, where his establishment is still located. 
He was, while identified with the newspaper press, a member 
of Typographical Union No. 2, and his connection with the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church dates from his arrival in this city. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and two daughters. One of his 
sons, A. D. Syckelmoore, who has been connected with the 
business for some time past, will carry it on. 





William. F. Smythe, for more than forty years connected with 
the New York Herald in the capacity of foreman, superin- 
tendent, and night-editor, died early this month. He learned 
the printing business in Philadelphia, and was sixty-five years 
of age. 





LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The November Lippincott is an exceptionally excellent issue. 
Among the many attractions, the article on “Queen Anne 
Architecture” will prove of especial interest to those whose 
taste runs to the esthetic in building. All readers will find in- 
struction in Grace H. Pierce's article on “The Art of Read- 
ing.’ “The Peabody Museum of American Archeology ”’ will 
incite the interest of all collectors of antiquities. Susan Hart- 
ley Smith has an entertaining story entitled * A Backwoods’ 
Romance.’ Thomas Wharton contributes the second and final 
instalment of his pleasing account of “The Lady Lawyer's 
First Client."’ “A North River Ferry,” by F. N. Zabrinskie, is 
attractive reading. There are short stories by Charles King 
and ©. W. Wilmerding, and poems by Florence Earle, Robertson 
Trowbridge and Charles L. Hildreth. ‘*Our Monthly Gossip” 
treats of Dothegirls Hall and the Art of Modern Novel Writing. 
The book reviewer discusses a number of recent publications. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. J.H. Haulenbeek. 

The current issue of Godey’s is a Thanksgiving number of 
unusual merit. Asa frontispiece it has a steel-engraving en- 
titled “ Without a Care,” which is an artistic study of childlife. 
The fashions are illustrated by numerous plain and colored en- 
gravings; a design, in colors, for “ relief embroidery” is given, 
and new designs in ladies’ fancy work are profusely illustrated. 
In the literary department, Helen Mathers begins her new 
serial, ** Love Lies a-Bleeding ;"’ Henry Campbell has an inte- 
resting article, under the caption of “The Confession of Vic- 
tor Deluc ;’’ Max Van der Weyde tells of the ** Ceramic Club ;” 
Emily Reade has a bright story called ** Madame Hortense’s Por- 
trait ;’’ and Emily Lennox concludes her serial, * The Yoke of 
Honor.” There are also several entertaining short stories. The 
poets of the number are George Birdseye, Mrs. DeFontaine, 
Minnie Macarthur and Charles L. Northrup. “ By Cupid's 
Trick ”’ is the title of a pleasing parlor drama. Fashion notes, 
household hints, and culinary recipes fill out the—to ladies—at- 
tractive potpourri. 

Worth the Wooing. By.Lady Gladys Hamilton. 

T. B. Peterson i Bros. 

An absorbing love story this, written in a vivid and powerful 
manner. The plot is original, and many of the situations are 
thrilling in the extreme, the interest being well sustained to 
the end, so that even old novel readers will find something to 
startle and interest them. No trace of crime stains its fair 
pages, and the constant surprises hold the reader's attention» 
while the denouement is not apparent even at the beginning of 
the final chapter. This charming romance forms the third 
volume of a new series of novels, which the Petersons are 
issuing at the popular price of twenty-five cents a volume. 
They are 12mos, printed on heavy tinted paper, with neat paper 
covers. 


Philadelphia. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 3 Months.|6 Months 


One Page, 
Half Page, 
uarter Page, 
Four Lines, . i n ‘. . 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, ‘ ° ° é 
Two Inches, 
Three Inches, . ‘ e ’ 
One Column, one-third of Page 


Address 


$25 00 | $70 00 |$125 ¢ 
15 00 0; 7 


eS 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor S8t., Philadelphia. 
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FOR SALE. 


IN'“ana job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in polities) i A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 
offered for sale. Address 


Siscneravacrs || LADeE HULLIUE, 


PRICE, without lamp, 75 Cents. 


WILLIAM wf PROBASCO, By Mail, $1.00. 


Engraver + DI + Wona, | MANUPAGYURED AND FOR GALE BY 
709 SANSOM STREET, R. S. MENAMIN, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 515-521 MINOR ST 


PHILADELPHIA. 



































e/e\3- 


3N \ 
~EN GRAV ER-WwOooD 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim 

PHILADELPHIA. of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
on aera fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
I ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED to be placed over the lower case or either side of the u 

7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- per case. The Lampholder is made of the best malleable 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstam by him he iron, and is very strong. 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 























New MACHINE POR STITCHING BOOKS. 


$1 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 


’ 


stiching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or 
about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired lehgth up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as is the case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent Blank-book Manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


PRICES: 
Steam-power Machine, Oomplete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50., 


R. S. MBNAMIN, 


Co: de Solicited. 
It Will Pay You to Investigate. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HANSON BROTHERS, 
JELECTROTY a 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. H. MUMFORD, 


ELECTROTYPER, 











509 LOCUST STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & 00.5 
MANUFACTURERS OF __ 


ya ARO 


Deane _ 


~ WAREHOUSE: 
527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





SOUTHWICK; McCAY & C0,, 


Pamphiet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER. THOS. A. WILEY 


THE 
Cottins & M’LEeEsTER 
Type Founpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE-LIST. 


A book giving the Prices of Paper of all 
descriptions by the 100 sheets and in frac- 
tional sizes, and Prices for Completed Job 
Work. Printers using this book can save 
many times its cost in securing fair prices 
for work. Price $1, cloth binding, postpaid. 


Address 
DAVID RAMALEY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 








NORWICH, CONN, 


Manufacturers of 
woon TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


En 6000 0 LABELS, Largest Assortment }¥ | 


for All Branches of Business on hand. 


BALBRECHT, Leipzig, Lindenstr, 10-12 ‘ 


GERMANY. 
Xylographic & Galvanoplastic Establish- 
ment. Paper Bags & Cigar-box Labels, 
Catalogue mailed free of charge. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





is just the book for journeymen and 
apprenticed printers. No printer can 
afford to be without it. 


T™ PROCRESSIVE PRINTER 


t contains 
information of practical every-day use, 
and such as cannot be found in any other 
be 0k. Second edition now ready. Price 75 
ents. 
8. WHYBREW, Publisher, 
13 Stone S8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 





M. O. RAIGUEL. 


. H. BLACK, 


. R. BULKLEY 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(LATE wiTH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Paper Manufacturers #@ Dealers in Rags, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the 
best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least 
amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine 

for both employer and employee. 


First Class Gold Medal awarded at New ‘ Ao * poke Tost 
Orleans International Exhibition. _—n- 








Special and Patented Points of Superiority: 
Large Ink Fountain with Automatic Brayer, 
Duplex Distributor, Roller Changer, Adjust- 
able Disk Movement, Chromatic Attach- 
ment, Positive Movements, Balanced 
Platen, Solid Platen Bearings, Im- 
proved Impression Regulators, 





$, tof 
New Impression Throw-off, 


a x 
Patent Mechanical Move- Fy: 





ment, Center Gripper 


Finger, Steel Shafts, , 
ge e aAits 5 x 


. / ‘a 5 x 
Studs and Draw- Aes $0 We Claim that 
Bars. : “y: the Golding Jobber is 


superior to all other presses 
in speed, noiselessness, distri- 
bution of ink, ease in running, 
solidity of impression, and facilities 
for making ready quickly. 
We Guarantee the Press 
to be all we claim for it, and are 











prepared to place it in competition 

with any press, and the purchaser may 

x return it within 30 days and have his money 
(og; refunded, if found inferior to the other. 


eS GOLDING & CO.. Boston. Mass. 


THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, ARDS & @ARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 
Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--everything a Printer requires for printing upon. 
505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


























5 are now used extensively on all ae ne ay 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing presses and F ~ SS FS 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own Tn ; =~ 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 3 5 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. oe Re nee oy a. 7 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 8. MENAMIN, 
and others Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail op application to the manufacturer. 


Hx. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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aio ALG. ELLIOT. x af J. B. MITCHELL. * 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER 


<<>> ee 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 


- 








° 


» GODFREY & Co. 





~ 


a PRINTERS’ —h Compound, 30 Cts. per Pound, 
\ & "RG & aol 
>_> IN INDIA-RUBBER \ eS 


N ESTABLISHED | 
Half-medium, 80 cts. YK 


| Quarter “ : 60 “* NN ROLLER X 1865. 


SN 
Eighth ‘“ - —ao* 


~ ~ 
| Byers, 25 and 35.“ % Compound \ 





“ 
x) 
. 











o 6¢ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° a ° Pe... ° ° ° ° _° ° ° b S ° 
325. Walnut St, Phila. 
° ° ° : o ° ° ° ° i °° Oo) ° ° o. ° Ce" Oo] O x6 j ° ° ° ° ° ° 








FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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P.0), WILSON PRINTING INK CO), cn 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


; “1 ><+3- 000 0 000 e FOO 


-RINTING INK | 35 





—- e- Bosemesve cles: acinn tle once 


lo. 95 PULTON STREET 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 











“MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work - 
Sanaa. I: MINOR STp 


— 6%) Lx 


2 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—_—_—_—_- <>--_===3K¢ oe 








with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Furnished and Put Up at A Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen un- 
-+| excelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired 
LOWEST RATES. : during the past Sixteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work 

| guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired |-| Address all communications to 
AND SET UP. R. S. MENAMIN, 


. f Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses : 615-501 MINOR OF. PEL ADELPUIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., ; 7p FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped 
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THe Bronstrup Lithographic HAND 


att 


— oil, * _f he = 
i is i ri AM 
‘ i in nie r : 
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HE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably known to Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8. MENAMIN :—DEArR Srr—I have 21 Duncirep Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvAt & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. S. MENAMIN :—DEAR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 
which we deem superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lith« qrapners. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 
i a a 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24%*34, . $145. No. 3, Bed 28%<40, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 
boo mee eC” 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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7s above is an illustration of the No.3 Standing Press, size 21x29. It is more strongly made, and better fitted than the 


average make of Standing Presses; has 6 iron rods and a 3-inch screw; and is quick in operation, convenient, and 
powerful. The space between the bed and platen is 50 inches when open, closing to 28 inches. 


—>—Or—-o- 


Price of No. 3 Press, bed 21X29, . . . «. $130; boxing extra, 


— o- —~<Om-<- 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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RIVETED See 











g SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, : & 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wid/ not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 

BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

x 10 inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75] 14x 20 inches inside, 

83 x 13 ‘ o « « SMP 2 . « « Obs ™ 
12x 18 ™ — ef 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, oe bing LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

64 x 22} inches inside, .-. . . . . . . . $3 00] 10 x 22} inches inside, 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25] Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 





- : + 
| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. | 











SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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S. MENAMIN’S WRoucHT-IRoN CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 
Pair of Twin Chases. OTM LE a MO TY a 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
7x2. 15 x 8% $10 00 
. 20x 2 is x10% 11 00 
. 24x 29 22 x 12% 2 00 
.. 26 x 34 2334 x 15 13 00 
..29 x 42 2634 x 19 14 00 
32 x 47 20%4 x 2154 1b 
35 x 51 32164 x 2344 7 0 
38 x 55 3544 x 2544 18 Ww 
41 x 60 3844 Xx 27354 2 00 


= 
? 


pe 


1 IN. IRON 


1% IN. 
PAD OWD WD 
SASS PS 


- 


14 IN. 


R OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. RT aR ay PRT 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. i 

17 x 21 b x 8% $13 50 
20 x 25 18 x 1034 142 
...24x 29 22 x 1% 15 { 
..26 x 34 2334 x 15 16 
... Wx 2634 x 19 17 5 
. 32 x 47 2934 x 2134 19 
35 x 51 324 x 2344 20! 
...88 x 55 3514 x 2544 22 00 
. 41 x 60 3844 x 2754 23 


1 IN. IRON 


1% IN. 


14 IN. 


an a Ta Oe 5, LLORES GO Tan 

BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. ii nS Seas 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each ‘ 

lj x 21 6b x9 $8 00 

20 x 2% 8 x23 8 

24 x 29 2 x2 9 00 

.. .26 x 34 23% x 3154 9 50 

.- 2x @ 2634 x 3954 10 00 

Rx 47 2054 x 4454 ll 00 

35 x 51 R24 x 48144 2 00 

38 x 55 3546 x 524 13 00 

41 x 60 38l4 x 57% 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
..17 x21 Hb x19 
-- DxB 18 x2 5 50 
.- 24x 2D 22 x27 
.. 26 x 34 2334 x 3134 
..- 29x 42 2634 x 3054 
..o2x 47 2934 x 4434 
35 x 51 Be x 48146 
... 88 x 55 35% x 5244 
. 41 x 60 3814 x 57% 


News Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
...17 x21 jb xi9 $5 00 
.20 x 2 18 x23 
...24 x29 2 x27 
...26 x 34 2334 x 3134 
.. Bx 2634 x 3934 
..82 x 47 29534 x 4434 
.. 85 x 51 32% X 4816 
.. JB x 55 351% x 524 = 


.... 41x 60 38% x 5744 TTL Wl a Po ee ae TT, 





. 


2 
7 © 


1 IN. IRON 
SAPS Pep 


- 





4 
és 
3} 








144 IN. 
= 





1 IN. IRON 


1% IN. 


14 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


14% IN. 











14 IN. 








Beveled [ron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4¢. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and thé width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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THE 


“Oro” Gas-Encine 


CONSUMES 25 TO 75 PER CENT. LESS GAS 
THAN ANY OTHER GAS-ENGINE PER 
BRAKE-HORSEPOWER. 





OVER 15,000 DELIVERED. 


——— 
Wii TT's 
Ta 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co.. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STSs., PHILADELPHIA. 








LULL 


R. 5. MENAMIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Lh CAEL PE OE 


Ke PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC x COPYING eho 
“TILA WU GULUIILL 


Varnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
515-521 MAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“i eee undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. The INKS of each particular grade are 
unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 

The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuar.es McILvarne & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 
by the undersigned. 

SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 

PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOGRAPHIC BLACE AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHES, of the best quality, always on hand. 
ne 


- PRICE LIST. 


BLACK INKS. _ Pert. RED INKS. Per Ib. PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Per 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5-00 3.00 2.00 32.00 24.c0 16.00 No. °, for reducing > Inks, 
Sage ey eee ws é, F 3-00 2.00 1.00 | Lake : 5.00 Job 
x. ulc ry in; °o or 
nasa sized at sd ‘rimses Lake, — 


Paper, 2.00 1.50 13.00 75 : 
Fine Job, for sized and meg ey Red, ..-. pe 











lend. p » ’ / 2.50 ‘ Quick Drying Varnish, 
calen - . 2.00 fy 1.00 ; ; ‘ 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- “ rt Fine Vermitica, : wee. By the gallon at special rates. 


inder and Adams Presses 1 50 Poster Red,. .. » » oa - 
Woad Cot, power pres, 35 Pane A, +. + + LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 


ao * ae MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. 
Hand-Press Mews, « + as White Ink, 1.00 75 50 
Drum Cylinder News, . . Tints of all shades ofcolor, 1.50 
Rotary and Bullock News, Medium G 2.50 
Fine Dark Green, . . . 2. . 1.50 
BLUE ee Fine Light Green,. . . . 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, ; Poster Green— Dark, ‘ 
2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Light, . . By the gallon at special rates. 
Dark Blue, . . 75 50 | Chocolate Brown,. .. . . These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Light Blue, ‘ 75 50 | White Size, impurities. 
Light Label Blue, ... . 50 40 | Fine Gold Size, 
Ultramarine— Extra Fine, 3-00 2.00 | Fine Raw Sienna,... . s ‘ J COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
= Job & Poster. 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 | Fine Umber Brown,. . . , : é - 
Fine Dark Brown,. . . . . 4 MADE UNDER_CHAS. M’ILVAINE & CO.’s PATENT 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, .. . . Purpl 

Fine Lemon Yellow,. . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Royal Purple, 
Fine Orange Yellow, . . 2.00 1,50 1.00 Mauve, 
Poster Lemon Yellow,. . 75 50 
Poster Orange Yellow, . 75 50 
Naples Yellow, 2.00 


je Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates, “En 


a R, § MENAMIN, 616, 617, 619 and 621 Mince Street, Philadelphia, al 












































ALEX. M’LEESTER. THOS. A. WILEY. 
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WOOD AND METAL TYPE. 


INES, PRESSES, MATERIAL. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 















































